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plicity and regularity almost bordering on sameness. The | internal decorations. Strangers visit the cathedral to ad. 
¥en and SManners. plains and meadows are of a vast extent, and enlivened | mire the famous cupola of Correggio, representing the 
NO. XVII. by numerous herds of oxen of extraordinary size. The] assumption of the Virgin. This admirable composition, 
P ARM “ fields are enclosed by cropped hedges, not inferior in | so remarkable for the warmth of imagination which it dis- 


FROM L’HERMITE EN ITALIE, THE LATBST WORK OF MR. JOUY 
[Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.] 
ER 
The propensity, so common among men, to censure in 
the conduct. of others whatever is opposed to their own 
ideas of propriety is, perhaps, more destructive of har- 
mony in society, and tends more to embitter national 
animosity, than any other weakness. The frivolity gene- 
rally imputed to the French is, in my opinion, far less 
reprehensible than that blind and indiscriminate attach- 
ment to all peculiarities in their own manners and cus- 
toms, which makes them, after the example of the ancient 
Romans, consider all those who do not conform to them 
as little better than barbarians. Nor are instances of this 
overweening self.complacency confined to modern times, 
or to be found only among men deficient in solidity of un- 
derstanding. A discussion once arose between the President 
de Montesquieu and the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, 
who happened to be together at Venice, on the claims to 
pre-eminence of their respective countries, which, it must 
be owned, were represented to equal-advantage in the 
persons of the two disputants. Lord Chesterfield granted 
to the French the palm of wit, but insisted on the su- 
periority of the English in good sense. Montesquieu 
returned home little satisfied with his allotment, and had 
hardly recovered from the ill humour occasioned by this 
conclusion of the argument, when a Venetian, introducing 
himself to him in a mysterious manner, and requesting 
a'private conference, informed him, that his presence at 
Venice having excited some suspicions in the state inqui- 
sitots, it was intended to visit him that night for the 
purpose of searching his papers, and that, if any were 
feund affording plausible grounds for the alarm he had 
ogcasioned, he would infallibly be arrested. The stranger 
then retired, and Montesquieu prepared to receive the 
nocturnal visit announced to him by burning all the notes 
he had ‘collected relating to the government of Venice. 
No one, however, appeared, and he hastened the next 
day to inform Lord Chesterfield of his singular adventure, 
and of the precautions he had used against the intended 
researches of the inquisition. Hardly had Montesquieu 
finished his recital, when Lord Chesterfield, bursting into 
a fit of laughter, exclaimed, ‘‘ Wel). my dear President, 
will you not own that I was right in denying the claims 
of your nation to good sense, now that one of its most 
distinguished citizens has given sv strong a proof of the 
want of it? Would you not have known, with the help 
of a little"good sense, that no stranger could possibly take 
sufficient interest about you to render you gratuitously 
such a service; and that, if this government, whose very 
soul is secrecy, had taken such a determination, no one 
would have been informed of it.” Montesquieu acknow- 
ledged his want of discrimination; the least we can de is 
to imitate his candour. 

As we approached Parma, the scenery, no longer diver- 
sified by the gretesque beauties which adorn the country 


Neatness and symmetry to those. of the most carefully cul- 
tivated gardens. 

At about half a league’s distance from the town we met 
a procession of women, preceded by two or three priests, 
carrying an immense cross. I know not what was the 
intended cause of the retinue, but I perceived by this 
vestige of the Spanish ceremonial that I was approaching 
a town that had once belonged to that government, and 
had afterwards occasion to observe that many of the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of Parma could be traced to 
Spanish origin. 

The streets and buildings appeared to me less black, 
and perhaps somewhat less elevated than those of Placen- 
tia; but they had nothing sumptuous in their appearance, 
nor were they of more modern structure. Most of the 
windows, even those of palaces, consist of small glazed 
panes, and are furnished on the outside with carved 
bars of painted iron: they are sometimes also covered 
with blinds, gliding between the glass and the iron 
bars, in the Spanish fashion. The name of palace is often 
given in Italy to mean habitations in small and insignifi- 
cant towns. 

This town is of great antiquity, and received from the 
Romans, before the time of Augustus, the name of Parma, 
which it still retains. It is situated on the ancient Via 
Flaminia. 

In the time of the triumvirate, many cruelties were 
exercised by the party of Antony against the inhabitants 
of Parina, whom Cicero describes as the most virtuous 
people of Italy, when he speaks of the numerous proscrip- 
tions issued against the principal citizens. 

Augustus sent a new colony to Parma, which, from 
gratitude, assumed the name of Julia Augusta Colonia. 
This town experienced great disasters after the destruc- 
tion of the Western Empire, and passed successively 
under the domination of various powers during the wars of 
Italy. At the time that it gave birth to Cassius, who 
conspired against Cesar, it constituted a part of Tuscany, 
whence Horace says, speaking of this republican, Etrusci 
Cassi. 

Parma boasts a celebrated university, founded in 
1599, by Ranuceio Farnese. It is supposed that Aure- 
lius Macrobius was born in this town in the fourth cen- 
tury; but the authenticity of this fact is disputed. The 
celebrated musician, Paér, is, however, a native of Parma: 
He composed his opera of Agnese in order to present it 
to this city as a mark of his homage, and it was performed 
there for the first time by a company of amateurs, among 
whom Paér himse!f took the part of Uberto. 

Parma is wateted by the river of the same name. The 
exterior of the Ducal Palace is not remarkable. The 
principal square is vast, but the buildings which surround 
it are neither majestic nor elevated. It is much encum- 
bered with miserable dwelling-houses and mean-looking 
shops. 

The most striking ornaments of Parma are its nume- 
tous churches, which are, however, less worthy of atten- 


plays, and the boldness of the fore-shortening, has been 
much criticised for the imperfections of the design, and 
the too deep colouring of the flesh. It is much defaced by 
the ravages of time. Parma is rich in the pictures of Cor- 
reggio, Parmegiano, Paul Veronese, Guércino, and many 
other great masters. 

A table of bronze is preserved in n the academy, upon 
which is engraved the patent granted by Trajan to the 
Velleians. Parma was for many centuries under the go- 
vernment of the Farnesi, a family rendered iilustrious by 
Alexander Farnese, known as Pope under the name of 
Paul the Third. It is surrounded by walls flanked by 
bastions, is about fuur miles in circumference, and con- 
tains forty thousand inhabitants. The citadel is a build. 
ing of little strength. The principal articles of the com- 
merce of Parma are silk and cheese. Scraped Parmesan 
cheese is an indispensible ingredient in the soups and 
pastry at almost every table in Italy. 

The library contains many works printed by Bodoni. I 
did not fail to pay a visit to this celebrated man who has 
contributed so much to the improvement of the typogra- 
phical art. He had just been made a member of the 
legislative body, and was but little elated by this honour. 
He was at that time engaged in printing a Greek Homer,, 
on vellum, of which enly two copies were worked off, one 
for Napoleon and the other for the King of Bavaria. Un- 
fortunately Bodoni was a timorous bigot, and theré are 
deficiencies in many of his editions which may be traced 
to this weakness. All the Latin authors he has printed 
ate expurgati, and the only French work which he deemed 
worthy of his press, is the poem of la Religion, by the 
gallant Cardinal de Bernis. 

The inhabitants of Parma are well informed, and far 
excel the people of Placentia in politeness and refinement.” 
The theatre of Farnese is now in ruins; but ‘its ruins’ 
attest its former grandeur. It is three hundred feet -long, 
being still the largest theatre in Italy, as once it was the 
most magnificent. Its wainscots, gildings, and sculp- 
tures are worm-eaten and blackened, and many parts of 
its roof and ceiling crumbling to pieces. Formerly it. 
stood a prodigious monument of the wonders of art; it 
now remains a sad proof of the destructive power of time. 
It was built on the design of the celebrated Vignola; and 
the most striking peculiarity of its construction was the 
total absence of echo, and consequently of confusion of 
sound. It contained twelve thousand spectators, who were 
disposed in such a manner that the lowest tones of the 
actor were distinctly heard by the most remote auditor, 
even though he was seated in an angle. , 

The theatre of Farnese was constructed a little more 
than three centuries ago, on the occasion. of the marriage 
of Hercules Farnese, Its furm is half oval, and all the 
lower part is covered with seats, rising in gradation to the 
usual height of the second tier of boxes. There is only 
one row of boxes, which consists of a gallery surmounted 
by an elegant cornice, and adorned by plain pillars, placed 
at equal distances from each other, supporting the arches. : 








immediately around Placentia, assumed a character of sim- 


tion from the beauty of their architecture than from their 


Above is a gallery furnished with several rows of benchese- 











The theatre of Famese and that of Palladio are the only 
two modern theatres.in Italy which can boast of .architec> 
tural. ornaments. “It has often been in contemplation to 
restore this building to its original magnificence, that, at 
least, one town it Italy might retain a theatre constructed 
according to, the, plans of, antiquity,; but the expense ne- 

' Gor auch 4 parations has always prevented 
them frowy being put'into execution. Asthe river Parma 
flows iminediately: behind this immense edifice, the parti- 
tions which. separate it from the theatre were sometimes 
removed, ;and. the water raised nearly to a level with the 
atage, for the purpose of displaying sea-fights, called by 
the ancients Naumachie. This also ‘afforded an opportu- 
hity of witli ‘twarine thonsters, and enormous fishes, 
fighting and devouring each other. 

Another thestze,-amaller than that of Placentia, by three 
rows of’ boxes, is'now frequented by the inhabitants of 
Partial’” The’ chief object of attraction there, as well as 
at the theatres of all the principal towns in Italy, is the 
performance.,of the buffuons. I have yet to describe a 
large garden, or rather park, situated on the outside of the 
town. “This delightful: retreat is temarkable for the great 
profusion of exditic’ plants, ‘and ‘for ‘thé luxuriance of its 
trees, which ‘gre fastefully disposed i long’ avenues, or 
form small. groves susrounding the ponds and fountains. 
Immediately below the terrace, which commands an ex- 
tensive view of fiat bat fertile‘ country, is the site of the 
victory called the Uattle of Parma, gained by the French 
over the Austrians in 1734. 

The land of Parma is exceedingly productive of .vege-. 
tables, particularly of water melons, called by. the Italians 
eocomeri, and by the inhabitants of Provence -pastéquies. 
The ‘rind of this fruit is green,’ and itis of oval shape; 
the inside is of a deep reddish purple, and the:seeds-are 
black, and nearly as large as those of the ppmpkin. The 
water melon is much used in Italy, and sold-at a very mo- 
derate price: it is the chief food of the poor during the 
summer. It is full of a slightly acid water, esteemed by 
the Icalians an excellent stomachije. When brought to the 
tables of the rich, it is immersed in one or two. bottles of 
white wine, according to the size of the melon. 








“COLLECTIVE WISDOM.” 
[conchupED FROM OUR. Last-} 
———, 

« Mr. Hume tises, net ‘to reply to the Learned Gentle- 
m, but merely to regret that previous to the discussion 

of he subject, a return of all criminal trials since the days 
liam Roses, hud Hot beén laid before the House. — 

*¢\fe sits down, atid iminediately Mt. John Cam Hob- 
heuse iets fly at: the Attorney-General, till numbers on 
both sides of the’ House. instinctively clap their hands to 


<The Solicitor-Geteral risés to plaster the lacerated and 
bleeding law. “Ae furnb' Sabon and about it, till fon 
fancy tat othe nk term ie etapa rn 
‘upon goad kro sngts-by the ‘House etch, ‘pair off't0 

*g by’ while not a few of them stretch the: 

honors dame the side alletiea. and woo the —~ 
enial divinity to sleep. During the calm, Sir Isaac 
Got and Colonét Davids, Sir Prancis Ommaney and 
Ronde | 


t, Mr. Alderaan Sinith and’ the Hon. H. 6. 

‘cum reyes mp parm like ee oe upon 

th under ja anc ; &noddin ns Ho5 pe y to the cra- 
Ap fankets = tn chante he leaden god; and 
6 and rattles so, that the mind, half awakenéd as it is, 

ep pace him. “The whole gallery, however, 


pricks up its ears, the Hibernians are loud fn their praises, 


and -) inere upon the upper benches peep over thé 
front.o Se at At Aa 
6 time that Plunkett hes trundled his gemmy fin- 
; Bye alf an hour, thé House begins eo ‘fil. and 
Prougham and'Canning sre bore in upon the tail of the 
tide, “ They sit pede place te care per eye = other 
as. to y:* o-ehall oF k f 
eas Plunkst ioe which on the effec of makina hice | ne 


dy few things ‘calculated to draw a reply from Bioug- 


ithe bending of the.w 


\prey. 


THE . KABBIDOSCOPE. | 





“ Brougham i ' idst Jeep silence of the House. 
and the ttoredh | phy? 5m irters, whose pens 


mugt.now be worn.to the stum is air and his man- 
nen AO, But you very. mo! Ja mind of those of a field 
preacher! he is tall endear, and plain in his appearance ; 


and though his tones be full and melodious, he hesitates, 
as if he were at a loss what; to say, ;or ashamed to say it. 
He etands crouched togethet, pulls up his shoulders, hangs 
his Hend\and shere is a wmidtion in his upper 
lipand nosttil, which: makes youfansy-that he is trembling 
through fear. ;His first sentenees, or rather the first mem- 
bers of hig nee-rfor an. opening sentence with him is 
a ten minutes’ matter at least—comes forth cold, hesitating, 


aod ambi e.soul of you, you cannot 
perceive the aan ee ie, . be ‘indeed, a clear and 


ition, jn itself, but the whole seem. bent 
in one diediat By ea owing tre which is yet viewless 
as"the: wind. y Higwevdrsj@ sufficient number of 
pir ps igh ni in ling, the rele eth 80- 
lemnly an i ne conclusion, and the position 
menait to ba eatried ass and irresistibly 
as by-a bayonet charge ofttentost powerful British troops. 


'Qne point being‘thu ve¢prater tises upon it both in 
body and i me ‘ad ate a more bold and 
brief attack. Phen e’ Vaults upon’ the subdued basis, 
rises ‘in figire daw inp dort til he overtops the staring 


has gained You. imagine to be the very summit of 
powerful zg, and has.kept beating time upon the 
table, “and iff; towards every. corner of the House, as 
if to see. and speer at the admiration which he has called 


members mba pgs by. the and when he 
w 


forth, his voice and his fjunre: sink again to dimensions 
‘lower than ever: You wo Hanne that he was terrified 


atthe echo of his-own dive,’ athe such thing; it is like 

zeatlér,ia-Otger that he may twist his 
antagonist in his grash, or ike the drawing back of the 
tiger, in order that fe may spritig the mire terribly on his 
Woe’ be tothe: man, tpon'whomr his eye glares 
trom. that terrible:concealment.. Woe:be.to the wight, to 
whom those. half-whispered..words are a prelude to the 
storm which is onthe wing. You are, of course, a stranger 
and know not what is to happen 3 you merely see a man 
\putting on an air of perenne 24 hensible mildness and:simpli- 









round. What a change! gallery and benches are naked 
as though there had passed over them, not only the angel 
ofdeath, but the angel of burial. Still, however, some 
Members of the ‘ Collective,” show best and bigest in 
this glimmering twilight ; and you find upon each side of 
the House a little knot of lingerers, each ef whom is en- 
cient of a s » the which he had no power to deliver 
himself during the turmoil. ‘Mr. Peter Moore atid Mr. 
Fysche Palmer stands yonder as lovely and as godlike ‘as 
Castor and Pollux, and hold high converse, ‘across the 
table, with Members of the other side of the House equally 
eminent; and the real business of the nation—the voting 
of large sums of money—comes in as a cement to fill up 
the crevices of their eloquence,—while upon. the latter oc- 
casion, Hume is the autocrat of all the rules of arithmetic. 
By this time, however, the gallery is emptied of all 
strangers but yourself; the pencils of the reporters have 
no léad (for which your.\Irish friend consoles himself by 
saying that ‘there is enough of lead below stairs,’) and 
their ink-horns are dry. nati yon be a feeling man, 
you cannot help being affected at the rueful looks, which 
these orators of: the latter hours cast towards the closed: 

s and reclining forms of those by whose aid they 
hoped to read in the morning what they had spoke over 
night; and you find the effect of this apathy in the gallery 
so completely electric, that it brings many.a speaker down 
to silence and his seat, ere he has entwisted one-ténth of 
his exordium. 

* @ ® . 

‘When the House becomes calm, up rises the Honourable 
Member for Galway, and pours out the sympathy of his 
soul for the bruté creation, in strains which make you 
fancy that certain ears within the House are'shooting up 
like mushrooms. He calls for a division upon some point, : 
in which, forgetting the woes of Erin, he is to secure new 
privileges and immunities for beeves on this side the chan- 
nel; but some one moves an amendment ** that the House 
be counted ;” and the tale does not number two score, the 
Speaker leaves the chair, and proclamation is made, * Whe 
goes home tv. supper?’ You take the hint, trudge to 
your hotel as fast as ever. you can, sup, go to bed, fall 
asleep, and dream of the ‘ Collective Wisdom.’ 











eity, and-hear a man speaking in subdued whispere, which 
astonish you by their being audible to the very smallest 
syllable. The words which were at first cold and congeal- 
‘ing, become hurried and hot ; and. while the speaker ab- 
solutely drowns the cheering of his own party, and binds 
the whole ** Collective” in a fetter which they dare not 
break, he is peeling some poor devil. to the bone, and tossing 
his mangled limbs into all the positions of mental’agony, 


}and through the whole figures of rhetoric; nor is.tt till 


his own body has been’ vanquished and beaten down by 
the energy of hisown mind, that he drops upon his seat 
giving the House time to cheer, and leaving you uttetly 
confounded. a + A 


‘* While you are wondering what can, come after this, 
you petceive a figure somewhat obese, but exceedingly 
elegant and prepossessing- If you be an admirer of fine 
heads, you lose the first sentence of the Right Honourable 
Secretary, in scanning his.appearance; but you are soon 
compelled to listen to him, and the mure so perhaps that 
his matter and manner are so very unlike those of him, 
the edge of whose eloquenee the’ Secretary has to turn. 
You can perceive, by the glance which he Sends across, a 
manly admiration of: the powers of his antagonist, and 
perchance the expression of a lingering wish somewhat 
analagous to ** weuld he. were o1:e of us.””. - What he utters 
is so elegant in its form, and so bespangled with wit, that 
you care not much, and, indeed, have no time to cure, for 
the material of which it is made. Whatever be your poli- 
tical opinions, you -are pleased to escape from the agony 
which you feel the invective of Brougham must have occa- 
sioned. The. reiterated. cheers.ef the House follow the 
eloquence of the Seeretary... -.-) 

‘* Hardly has Mr, Canning fegained his seat, ere a 
dozen on eaeh side of the House bolt up with as much 
celerity as misers,from, theirmidnight:beds upon anialarm 4 
of burglary,... The. er.nods to Sir James,, who draws 
in his legs, and, rises to,reply. As his, opening speech 
would make an ex: ppt quacty whence.to.hew bis History 
of England, the reply would make excellent randont blocks 
whence to chisel the notes, . Tho whole, however, is like 
an unfortunate Scotch.parson;.or that serpent which. is the 
emblem of eternity,-rits, tail..shuts. its. mouth ; and. Sir 
James withdraws his motion under a promise of renewing 
it next year, and so gn, during his mortal life—or his im- 


memberships. 5 i ghee, lg: ite 


« After being tor ppwpetimne plified by thisconversation, 











you hear @ pattermg ef yoices inthe Hoyse,,and look 


The Political Economist. 


THE RICARDO LECTURES—(conTINvVED.) 


—-_- 


MONEY. 





Tn the earliest stages of society some one 
article. of universal use and demand must 
have been referred to for the purpose of es- 
timating the value of articles bartered or sold. 
Homer mentioned the armour of Diomed as: 
worth ten oxen, while that of Glaucus was 
worth one hundred oxen. Corn, salt, fish, 
&c. came to be used in this. manner in vari- 
ous countries at different times. But-such a 
medium of exchange was liable to decay ; it 
was too bulky to be conveyed from place to 
place, and it was tua variable in its value. — 
Gold and silver were therefore adopted, as 
possessing solidity of texture to preserve 
them from decay, value enoagh to make 
them easily transportable, and permanency 
of exchangeable price, [t was not the arbi- 
trary choice of society, but their real fitness 
for a medium of exchange, which introduced 
the use of the precious metals. At first gold 
and silver were exchanged according to their 
weight. Thus Abram was said, in the Sacred 
Writings, ta have weighed so many shekels of 


silver to the sons of Heth for a piece of 


ground. But the weighing aad assaying con- 
sumed much time and labour in every in- 
stance of barter or exchange. 
therefore necessary to mark pieces of golik 
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and. silver as being of certain ascertained 
weight and fineness. Coinage saved useless 
and unproductive labour in weighing and as- 
saying, and facilitated productive, labour, by 
furnishing a ready and ascertained commo- 
dity for exchange. ib 

‘**Coin.”’ says Colonet Torrens, ‘ from its 
superior utility and convenience, became, with 
respect to the internal transactions of ever 
country in which it was established, the uni- 
versal measure of value and medium of ex- 
change. 

Mr. M’Culloch then showed that coin could 
not be called the sign or the measure of value. 
A bank-note might he considered the sign 
of the value which it represented. A sove- 
reign was no more the measure: of the value 
of two bushels, than two bushels were of the 
value of a sovereign. 

He proceeded then to explain the laws 
which regulated the exchangeable value of 
the precious metals. Their exchangeable 
value was to be considered in two views. First, 
when there was a free competition in bringing 
them to market ; and, secondly, when there 
was a monopoly, and the supply was limited. 
In the former case their exchangeable value 
was regulated, as that of other commodities, 
by the cost of production. The labour of 
mining and rendering the metals marketable 
constituted their exchangeable value. This 
value was increased or diminished, according 
to the skill or machinery used or not used in 
working the mines. But if there was a 
monopoly of the precious metals, the value 
was increased or diminished as the supply 
was greater orless. Supposing the currency 
of this country were fifty millions, it was 
quite evident that, if the commodities for 
which this currency was exchangeable were 
doubled, the value of the metals would also 
be doubled’ In monopoly, therefore, the 
exchangeable value was inversely as the sup. 
ply. ‘This important view of the exchange- 
able value was first established by the great 
work. of Mr. Ricardo. 

It was usual to charge what was called 
seignorage upon coin, that was,.a price for 
the expense of coinage. If the currency of 
this country were fifty millions of gold so- 
vereigns, this charge at 10 per cent. would 
be five millions. The tear and wear, and 
losses by shipwrecks, fire, &c. would require 
an anaual importation of one million. To 
avoid these heavy charges, a substitute was 
introduced. Paper was found the fittest and 
the best substitute. Writing was early used 
as a sure record of money claimed or due.— 
This record of a debt by a man of great opu- 
lence and undoubted solvency would be re- 
ceived as equivalent to the money of which 
it was the evidence. 

Mr. M:Culloch here gave a full explana- 
tion of the origin and nature of banking. 

He intimated that in his next lecture he 
would finish this subject by explaining the 
means by which paper-currency could be 
duly limited. , 

; - + [lo be continued. } 





culled flowers, and have 
t the thread that ties them.” 
Montaiene. 


“ Ihave here only made a 
brought nothing of my own 





REVIVIANA. 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno, EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition, London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 
(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 


—_— 

76. AN Vniversity Duwne is a Gentle- 
mens follower cheaply purchas’d, for his own 
mony had hired him, He is an inferiour 
Creditor of some ten shillings, or downwards, 
contracted for Horse-hire, or perchance for 
drink, too weak to be put in Suit, and: he 
arrests your modesty. He is now very ex- 
pensive of his time, for he will wait upon 
your Staires a whole Afternoon, and danée 
attendance with more patience then a Gentle- 
man Usher. He is a sore beleaguerer of 
Chambers, and assaults them sometimes-with 
furious knocks: yet finds strong resistance 
commonly, and is kept.out. He is a great 
complainer of Schollars loytering, for he is 
sure never to find them within, and yet he is 
the chief cause many times that makes them 
study.. He grumbles at the ingratitude of 
men, that shun him for his kindnesse, but 
indeed it is his own fault, for he is too grate 
an upbraider.. No man puts them more to 
their brain then he ; and by shifting him off, 
they learn to shift in the world. Some choose 
their rooms a purpose to avoid-his surprizals, 
and think the best commodity in them his 
Prospect. He is like a rejected acquaintance, 
hunts those that care not for his company, 
aud he knowes it well enough; and yet will 
not keep away. The sole place to supple 
him, is the Buttery, where he takes grievous 
use upon your Name, and he is one much 
wrought with good Beer and Rhetorick. . He 
isa man of most unfortunate voyages, and 
no Gallant walks the streets to lesse purpose. 

| To be continued. | 
—— 
LETTERS 
Written 
illarney, Dublin, Tunbridge-wells, Bath. 
BY SAMUEL DERRICK, ESQ. 
_ MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES AT BATH. 
London, printed for L. Davis and C. Reymers, 1767. 
(Continued: from our last.) 


TO THE EARL OF POMFRET. 
Ler Corke, Sept. 28, 17 

Truly sensible, my Lord, of the very great value that 
every body, who has- the honour: of your Lordship’s ac- 
quaintance, must set upon the countenance of a nobleman, 
whose learning and taste give ornament to dignity, I take 
the liberty to transmit yeu this small mark of my r te 
I am the happier in remembering, that, before I left Lon- 
don, : your [lordship commanded me to write to you. 
Should. my observations furnish some little amusement, 
my pleasure will be great. 
e.city whence I have the honour to address you, is 
called, in Irish, Coreach, which signifies a place of boats; 
and its situation shows to what it owes its name. 

Corke is about.three miles long, and not quite two 
broad: there are two stone bridges over the Lee, styled 
the North and South bri besides those thrown: over 
the different canals that intersect the streets. 

Tete cay aacinnt save Ces eat ee ee by the 

¢ the English had 


Danes, who were settled here long 


om Leverpioole, Chester, Corke, the Lake of 


[enquiries would admit of, .. 


‘nity of cultivating an acquaintanée with hini, he 





any footing in this kingdom.’ The Walls' were repaired by 
King John; but, from the high lands'that. command it,’ 
there is no.room to conjecture that.it ever could wa ase 
of considerable strengt Hepeves in 1603, the.inhabi- 
tants refused te acknowledge the ri fot King James the 
First to the crown of Englanit was confirmed 
by the Pope: they shut their gates against the President 
of Munster, possessed themselves of the King’s stores, and~ 
acted in.open rebellion. Thei ts swore they would 
not lay down their arms unless publicly permitted to gz ‘wv 
mass, They were guilty of many outrages against the 
Protestants, and committed great i ities, which 
were, however, put an end to, ‘by the arrival of Lord 
\Mountjoy,: Lord-Lieutenant. of the kingdom, to whom, 
being. unable-to-resist bis .power,. they He 
pansbed some_of the ringleaders with death; bu: be- 
faved, upon the ae hi nef lenity and modéral‘oz ¢ 
and, having rebuilt Eli Fort, which’ was’ a r.quare 
fortification, with four regular bastions on the sow'h side 
of the town, by way of citadel, he set out for Limerick, to 
quell some disturbances of. the same nature there, ia waich 
he had equal succegs. , ‘9 wie 

Corke was twice burnt down, ‘by accident, in the reign 
of King James the First; but arose from the ruins, each 
time, with redoubled ‘spléndor. ‘ 

To 1690-it held: out»five days ogainet, King William’s 
army, commanded by the. Prince of .Wirtemberg and the 
Earl of Marlborough, to whom the garrison surrendered 
prisoners of war, Here the young Duke of Grafton, na- 
tural son to King Charlés the Second, was killed, in hie 
twentieth year. Fade ‘ 

The chief monument of antiquity which this place boasts, 
is the cathedral church, which was. built, in the seventh 
century, by H. Finbar, Bishop of the Diocese, and en- 
'tirely rebuilt in the reign’ of the late King. Besides this, 
here are six other churches, several Roman Catholic cha- 
pels, meeting-houses for. Presbyterians, Quakers, oe 
tists, and other Sectaries, and a chapel for French Protes- 
‘tants, in which they use the liturgy of the established | 


reli 1 ’ 
This city is ornamented with several charity-schools, 
alms-houses, and a neat infirmary, for the conveniency of 
sae sone all well-attended, properly regulated; and amply 
endowed. ‘ is 
The custom-house is a handsome brick building, with 
angles, window-cases, and door-frames of stone: it was. 
erected at the expense of King George the First, and is sur- 
rounded by 9 good quay, with cranes, and all proper cori; 
veniences for : ; 
The flesh-market is variety of the best butcher’s 
meat: the fish-market abounds with turbot, john dory, 
plaice, soal, red mullet, piper, cod, and other ‘kinds of 
choice fish ; and’ in the proper season there is a good sup- 
py of all sorts of game: they have also a large market for 
ive cattle, and another for the sale of only meal and milk, 
which I have seen very much crowd The barracks 
will hold seven hundred mén; and of these, Elizabeth 
Fort, which I have just mentioned, makes a part.- 
The bishop and have each a house adjoining 
to the cathedral, with handsome jens. r 
The only public walk is a quay upon one of the canals, 
with a plantation.of. trees on.one side, and dwelling-houses 
on the other: it is payed. worse than. the streets of Lon- 
dons. yet I have seen it filled with very genteel company, 
and a greater number of pretty women than I eyer saw 
together in any other town. 


he quays of Corke .are.s0 co ious, that the mer- 
chant dnloads and loads. his s close to his door: 
we have before observed, 


pay 2 from 
Cove and Passage on low cars, or in lighters ( ipeat bur, 
then not finding water h above Passage) and above, 
the town the river is not navigal . . 
Thus, my Lord, I have essayed to give you such an ac- 
count of this famous trading town, as my observations and 
ring ohly a -week’s' stay, ‘of 
Fe, nnn certindiasly obliged to. My. Chritoptier 
were, however, parti ) } ¢o.My. Christopher 
Carleton and Mr. Digby. "for thelr encore t6-milke the 
place agreeable to-us.: We.dined twice. with the former, 
at a neat little country house, beautifully situated on =n 
eminence, near an. out-let,..called Sunday’s-well. . Mr. 
Digby entertained us very handgomely.at Lota, a seat near 
the river Glanmire, belonging to Richard. . Ei 
an eminent merchant, of this town, who.has retired from 
trade witha large fortune, acquired with an unbleniished 
reputation ; and it was with regre f aN i 
ig oul 
This night.Mri Paul.Benson; a -cotisi- 
Government: for provisions, 
entertained us in a most manner ;. and to-mortow 
we shall set out*for Killarney. T am, my Lord, & 
(To be continued. J 
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SONNET. 
Radiant the morn returns in beauty drest, ° 
And, deck’d in smiles, ber robe of light puts on ; 
While night's dark shadows, te far regions fown, 
Bid chaos reign no more: and hearts opprest, 
Roused from the dreamy world of visions blest, 
Again confiding, are again deceived. 
Thus fleet the hours away,—illusive still, 
Till, one by one, of all our joys bereaved, 
Pale Disappointment bends us to her will, 
And nought save shadowy Hope remains; false maid! 
That lures us on through many a tangled maze; 
Till, sick at heart of promise long delayed, 
Sighing, upon her witcheries we gaze, 
Then sink, o’erwhelm’d, heart-broken and betrayed! 
Liverpool.” ; G. 
nn 
GREEK EPIGRAM (RipDLE.) 
aie 
Hynv axpeiov cadopog guréy* ék yap épeio 
Ob oix,’ & pijdor ptera, & sapudy. 
"AdAG p’ dvip Epona’ ‘EXxworda, Nexra ropheac 
XeiAea, & setvoy par dxerevodperoc. 
Ex cé r&, evre wiouue péday wordy, EvSeoe ola, 
Ilav Exog agSéyxre rpde AGG sduare. 
Awxi\coc—Lucilius. 


ive verbatim et 
Westminster 








~The following translation, which we 
literate, is the production of a very yout! 
scholar. ‘ 
TRANSLATION : 
A reed was I, which, well ‘tis known, 
No fruit nor flower produces; 
But now by a poet I’ve been taught 
The mysteries of the Muses. 


To work this change my tender lips. 
He cut on either:side, 
And then to make me fit for use 
Those lips he did divide. 
Whene’er I drink a potion black, 
As if by Heaven inspired, 
Without a tongue I then can speak 
What oft is much admired. 


Westminster. A SCHOOL-BOY. 


UNPUBLISHED VERSES OF LORD BYRON. 





These verses were written by Lord Byron when the Coun- 
tess G——— was at Ravenna, and he was travelling down the 
Po to join her. 


TO THE PO,—June, 1819. 


River, that rollest by the ancient walls 
Where dwells the lady of my life; when she 
Walks by thy brink and there perchance recals. 
A faint and fleeting memory of me: 
- What if thy deep and ample stream should be 
A mirror of my heart; where she may read 
The thousand thoughts I now betray to thee, 
Wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy speed. 


What do I say? “ A mirror of my heart! 
Are not thy waters sweeping, dark, and strong ? 
Such as my feelings were and are, thou art, 
And such as thou art were my passions long. 
Timemay have somewhat tamed them; not for ever 
Thou overflowest thy banks, and not for aye, 
4fhy bosom overboils: congenial river, 
Thy doods subside, and mine have sunk away. 








But left long wrecks behind us, and again, 

Borne on our old unchanged career we move : 
Thou ever tendest wildly to the main, 

. And I to loving one I should not love. 
The current I behold will sweep beneath 

Her native walls, and.murmur at her feet; 

Her eyes will look on thee, when she shall breathe 

_ The twilight air, unchained from summer's heat. 


5 . r 
She will look on thee: I have looked on thee, 
Full of that thought, and from that moment ne’er 
Thy waters could I taime—ne’er name or see, 
Without the inseparable sigh for her. 
Her bright eyes will be imaged on thy stream— — 
Yes, they will meet the wave I gaze on now; 
Mine cannot witness, even ina dream, J 
That happy wave'repass me in its flow. 


The wave that bears my tear returns no more, 

Will she return, by whom that tear shall sweep? 
Both tread thy bank, both wander on thy shore, 

I near the source, she by the dark blue deep. 
But that which keepeth us apart is not 

Distance, of Wave, nor space of earth, 
But the destractions of a various lot,— 

Ah! various as the climates of our birth. 


a stranger loves a lady of the land, 

Born far beyond the mountains, but his blood 
Is all meridian, as if never fanned 

By the black wind that chills the Polar flood. 


My blood is all meridian; were it not 
I had not left my clime: I should not be 
In spite of torture ne’er tu be forgot 
A slave aguin of love—at least of thee. 
Tis vain to struggle: let me perish young, 
Live as I lived—love as I have loved: 
To dust if I return from dust I sprung, 
And then at least my heart cannot be moved. 


Scientific Wecords. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
lar Medica] Cases; Astrononical, Mechan : 
fosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &e.; Antiquities, &c.3. List of Patents ;— 

to be continued in a series through the Volume. } 








[From Thompson's Annals of Philosophy.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear -S1rR,—Your readers will hear with in- 
finite regret, that the celebrated Logan Stone in Cornwall, 
which has for so long a period been as an object 
of great national interest and‘ curiosity, and which’ has 
been visited. by s from the ‘remotest extremity of 
Europe, has, within thelast few days, been overturned by 
one of the Licutenants of his Majesty’s navy, now com- 
nianding’a revenue cutter, stationed between the Lizard 
and Land’s End, assisted by a party of his men. The 
barbarous and wanton. folly which could induce an officer 
bearing his Majesty’s commission to commit so unwarranta- 
ble an act, as to removea national curiosity from a 


» Phi-| 


rage, has 
remain, dear Sir, yours:very traly,; 
Plymouth, April 18, 1824. _ GW. Harvey. , 
apes ood ; 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE LOGAN ROCK. 
[From the-same.] 


The mischievoys displacing of. this curious rock, noticed. 
in onr Iast, having” excited Se basi, we have ex. 
tracted the fo account of it from a “ Guide to the 
Mount's Bay and’ the Land’s End, &c. ‘By'a Physician.” 
The work is generally attributed to Dr. Paris.—E£dit. 





Bae Beard return to the Land's A ag we 
; to Visit a nontary le 5 
where Egrasted the vicbrate Logan. Stone. If we 
pursue our route along the cliffs, it will be found to lie 
several miles south-east of the Land’s End, although by 
taking the direct and usual road! across the country, it is 
not more than two miles distant; bat the , must 
walk, or ride along the coast on » and we can 
assure him that he will be amply recompensed for his 


trouble. 

«From the cape en which the signal station is situated, 
the rock is particularly magnificent, exhibiting an 
admirable specimen of the manner and. forms into which 


granite disentegrates. About. forty ‘this ca 
is the promontory. called Tol-Pedn- Peawith, which in the 
| Cornish language signifies the holed headland in Penwith. 
The name ts derived from a singular ‘chasm, known by 
the appellation of the Funnel Rock 3 it is a vast perpen- 
dicular excavation in the. granite, resembling in figure an 
inverted cone, and has been evidently produced by the 
gradual decomposition of one of those vertical veins with 
which this part of the coast is so ently intersected. 
By a circuitous route you may.descend to the bottem of 
the cavern, into which the sea flows at kigh water. Here 
the Cornish Chough (Corvus Gracuius) has built its nest 
for several: years, a bird which is very common about the 
rocky pasts of this coast, and. may be distinguished by its 
red iggs and bill, and the - 5 heck us: blackness of its 
feathers. This promontory forms the. western extremity 
of the Mount’s Bay. The antiquary will discover in this 
spot the vestiges of one of the ancient Cliff Castles, which 
were little else than stone walls, stretching across necks of 
land from cliff to cliff. The only geological phenomenon 
worthy of particular notice-is a large and beautiful con: 
temporaneous vein of red-granite containing schorl ; is one 
wey = width, and may be seen for about forty feet in 
length. ‘ 
tinuing our route around the coast we at length ar- 
rive at Castle Treryn. Its name is derived from the sup- 
sition of its having been the site of an ancient British 
fortress, of which there are still some obscure traces, al- 
though the wild and rugged appearance of the focks in- 
dicates nothing like art, : Te? 

The foundation of the whole is a stupendous group of 
granite rocks,: which rise in pyramidal clusters to a prodi- 
gious altitude, and overhang the sea. On one of those 
pyramids is situated the celebrated, Logan Stone, which is 
an immense block of granite weighing above sixty tons. 
The surface in contact-with the under rock is of ver 
small extent, and the whole mass is: so nicely balanced, 
that, notwithstanding its magnitude, the strength of a 
single man app!ied to its under is sufficient to change 
its centre of gravity, and at first in a degree 
scargely perceptible, yet the repetition of such impulses 
at each return of the stone, produces at length a very 
sensible oscilation! As soon as the astunishment which, 
this phenomenon cxeites has in some measure subsided, 
the stranger, anxiously inquires how, and whence the stone 
Originated—was it elevat¢d by human means, or was it 
produced by the agency of natural causes? Those who 
are in'the habit of viewing mountain masses with geolo- 
gical eyes, will readily discover that the only chisel ever 
employed has ‘been the tooth of time—the only artist en. 
gaged, the elements. Granite usually disintegrates. into 
rhomboidal and tabular masses, which by the farther 
operation of air end moisture gradually lose their solid 
angles, and approach the spheroidal form. -De Luc ob. 
served in the ‘ost mountains of Silesia, spheroids of this 
description so piled upon éach other as to resemble Dutch 
cheeses ;, and appearances, ‘no less illustrativeof the phe-« 





position in which it had for ages, defying the hand of 
time, and affording to the enlightened traveller an object 
of such singular interest, will, it is hoped, be visited with 


nomenon, may be seen from the’ signal station. to which, 
we have just alluded, The fact of the upper part of: the 
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cliff being more exposed toa heric gency, than the 
parts beneath, will sufficiently naghein “algae rounded ! 


masses so,frequently rest on blocks which still preserve the 
tabular form ; and since such spheroidal blocks. must. obe 
viously rest.in that position in which their lesser axes are 
perpendicular to the horizon, it is equally evident that 
whenever an adequate'force is applied; they must vibrate 
on their point of support. is 

: Although we are thus led to deny the Druidical origin 
of this stone, for which so many zealous antiquaries have 
contended, still we by no means intend to deny that the 
Druids employed it as an engine of superstition ; it is in- 
deed very probable that, having observed so uncomnion a 
property; Bey dexterously contrived to make it answer the 

urposes of an ordeal, and by regarding it as the touchstone 
of truth, acquitted or condemned the accused by its mo- 
tions. Mason poetically alludes to this feat f property 
in the following lines : 

** Behold yon huge 
And unkown sphere of living adamant. 
Which, ae by rnagic, rests its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock: firm as it seems, 
Such is its strange, and virtuous propefty, 
It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 
Of him, whose heart is.pure, but to a traitor, 
Tho’ e’en a giant’s prowess nerv’d his arm, 
‘It stands as fix’d as Snowdon.” 
+ The rocks are covered with a = of Byssus long and 
rough to the touch, forming a kind of hoary beard; in 
many places they are deeply furrowed, cartying with them 
a singular air of antiquity, which combines with the whole 
of the romantic scenery to awaken in the minds of the 
and enthusiast the recollection of the Druidical ages. 
he botanist will observe the common thrift (Statice 
Armeria) imparting a glowing tinge to the scanty vegeta- 
tion of the spot, and by growing within the crevices of the 
rocks, affording’a very picturesque contrast to their massive 
fabric. Here, too, the Daucus Maritimus, or wild carrot; 
Sedum Telephium, Saxifraga Stellaris, and Asplenium 
Marinum, may be found in abundance. . 

The granite in this spot is extremely beautiful, on ac- 
count of its porphyritic appearance; the crystals of felspar 
are numerous and distinct; in some places the rock is tra- 
versed by veins of red felspar, and of black tourmaline, 
or schorl, of which the chrystalline forms of the yeas 
on account'of their close aggregation, are very indistinct. 
Here may also be cheno a contemporaneous vein of 
schorl rock in the granite, nearly two feet wide, highly in- 
clined and very short, and not having any distinct walls. 
On the western side of the Logan Rock is a cavern, formed 
by the decomposition of a vein of granite, the felspar of 
which assumes a brilliant flesh-red, and lilac-colour; and 
where it is polished by the sea, exceeding even in beauty 
the Serpentine caverns at the Lizard. 

Mr. Majendie observed in this spot numerous veins of 
fine-grained granite, which he is inclined to consider as 
cotemporaneous ; he also observed what, at first sight, ap- 
peared to be fragments, bat which, upon closer examina- 
tion, he pronounces to be cotemparancous concretions ; for 
large cr: of jelspar may be seen shooting from the 
porphyritic granite into these apparent fragments. These 
phenomena are extremely interesting in a geological point 
of view, and well deserve the attention of the scientific 
tourist. 4 


Biographical sPotice. 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 
[From a French Paper.] 
—i—— 








BY M. CHARLES DUPIN, MEMBER OF THE FRENCH 
INSTITUTE, EX-SECRETARY OF THE IONIAN ACA- 
Demy, &c. &. ; . 


Pha celebrity of the name which is prefixed to the 
following article constitutes its passport into our columns. 
Let it be considered as the tribute of one man of genius 
ta the memory of another. It is with this feeling only 
that we comply with the wishes of M. Dupin.] 


“The cause of a people, whose ancestors have acquired 
immortal renown—of a people who, inspired by this re- 
collection, also take up arms to conquer ind 
and honour—this cause, 80 just and so glorious, has been 
sufficient to animate generous hearts and vivid imagina- 
tidns. All men, whose elevated minds pay to the Muses 
a homage worthy of them, have united their hopes and 
applauses in favour of a feeble but courageous people, 
who are braying the danger of destruction,,and paying 


| him te greut and generous deeds. 
I rested 


| Then my feeble voice was heard antong those which pro- 


| have consecrated a portion of their talents 
efforts from the opprobrium which is, 


characters, who has distinguished 
ror ? Ra has —_*, +B an 
poetry, in his prose, or in his oratory, but in his sacri 

Who, like him, in the full sway of his 
of a dignified retirement, could_at. once tear hi 
ceed to a soil im 
by intestine wars 


noble purposes, and his. genius to painful efforts ;. above 
all, to appease already mane dissentions, and to double, 
by union, the power of a people whose very existence 1s 
in danger. This is what has done by Lord Byron. 
Such greatness of mind had no example; and’hitherto it 
has had no imitators. 

Doubtless, at some future day, when victory shall have 
restored peace to Greece, and leisure to her hereditary 
genius—at some future day, the Peloponnesus will again 
be the theatre of the panegyrics, the festivals, and the 
games of Delphi, of Nemea, and of Olympia, and the 
descendants of Pindar will re-awaken the lyre which’ ce- 
lebrated the glory of the conquerors of 
Platz, and of Salamis. Then, the most harmonious of 
langnages will consecrate the memory of the immortal 
poet who terminated his career by an act of illustrious 
devotisn, as imperishable as the most beautiful of its own 
strains. Then, the posterity of Eschylus and of Tyrteus, 
of Themistocles and of Aristides, will repeat chaunts which 
will ascend to Heaven, accompanied by the unanimous 
so of a whole nation, grateful, as a free people know 

ow to be. 

Already have the inhabitants of Greece worthily paid 
the first sepulchral honours to the generous man who thus 
espoused their cause. The entire nation is clad in mourn- 
ing, and the people and the army, in the train of the Se- 
nate and Magistrates, have solemnized his obsequies; as 
in modern times, ahd in another hemisphere, the country- 
men of an Adams and a Franklin, ‘celebrated those of the 
heroes of their independence. Poetry will.seize upon so 
noble atheme. In all enlightened states, they who dedi- 
cate their muse to ‘magnanimous actions, will consecrate 
their most neble ‘strains to the Tast deeds and to the me- 
morable end of Lord Byron. - 

For ourselves, who know how subject we all are to error 
and to weakness in our actions as well as in our thoughts, 
let us leave to another age, and to other men, the painful 
task of exposing some faults and of scrutinizing some de- 
viations in the career of him who has never committed a 
crime; of him who sinned, rather, in abstaining from 
respecting somé duties; but who, at least, never wished 
‘to tarnish that liberty, and degrade that social dignity, 
which all elevated minds entertain for all human-kind. 
This is what the writets of every age and of every nation 
are bound to honour with unanimous homage. 

Certain it is, that France will not delay to reap this no- 
ble harvest. The muse which recorded the misfortunes of 
en and the poet of Messeniepnes,+ will here find a 
worthy subject for excellence; for the inspiration of new 
ideas, calculated to elevate the heart-of man, aud to excite 


amongst the Greeks at the period when our 
triumphant. Eagles took, along the Hellenic coasts, a flight, 
which was the signal for the awakening of a whole people. 


claimed to the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
the first cry - aerate and passer I —_— offer 
my:howage of respect and gratitude to the memory of one 
of their benefactors. Far from being unworthily jealous of 
a glory which iJiustrates a country emulous of my own, I 
depose my humble palm at the foot of the monument 
which a great penis has raised for posterity by the noble 
termination of his career. 


* M. Viennet. 


Chit Chat. 


~ General Conway gives this description of a political 
pamphlet :—* The patriots cry it up, andthe courtiers cry 
it down, and the newsmen cry it up and down.” 


Clerical Jeu d’ Fsprit.—Soon after the appointment of 
His. Honour the Master of: the Rolls to-his judicial func- 
tions in that Court, we are informed-that the minister of a 





t M. C. de la Vigne. 














with their blood the price of the liberty they adore. Poets, 
historidns, authors, orators, all the children of genius, 
whose names enlightened nations proncunce with pride, 


‘the following words—“ And his-honour shall be highly 
‘spoken of in the Temple.” Rae 


chapel in a legal establishment, preached a ciscourse from 


la 
in honour of 
modern Greece. Their: eulogies: have saved: these noble 
attached to impious 
or factious. rebellions.: But, snenge all. those illustrious 

imself like Lord By- 
him—I will not. say in his 


flower of his-age, in the bosom of luxury, of pleasure, and 
self from 
the delights of life, from a voluptuous country, and pro- 

erished by despotism, and desolated 
He lands in Greece, to encourage the 
timid, to animate the brave, to consecrate his fortune to 


arathon, of 


425 














A Corporation.—Mr. Holwel Walsh, in a corporation 
case tried at the Tralee Assizes,.observed, that ‘+a 
Tation cannot blush. It was.a body. it was-true; had 
(said he) certainly a head—a new one every year—an 
annual acquisition “of: } in’ every new Lord 
Mayor. Arms he supposed it had, and long ones too, for 
“Legs, of course, when it 


? | it could reach phn aS 
passions, in the | made such long strides, “A throat to swallow the rights 


on them! But 


of the community, and a stomach to’ t 
any corporation, 


whoever yet discovered, in'the dhatoniy o 
either bowels or a heart ?”* 
Politeness is benevolence in trifles, or the preference of 


others to ourselves, in little daily‘and hourly occurrences 
in:the commerce of life. 








LIVERPOOL APPRENTICES AND MECHANICS’ LIBRARY. 
Se eee 

The committee for managing this rising institution have 
just published an account of its rise, progress, and present 
condition. The priee they have fixed for the work is only 
one shilling, and, as the profits arising from the sale are 
to be-appropriated ‘to the funds of the institution.— 
The beoksellers have'all, very liberally, consented to sell 
the work without any commission. ‘This pamphlet will 
be found very useful by those who have commenced, or 
are about to commence, the establishment ‘of libraries 
similar to that now in full and successful operation in 
Liverpool ; and those persons who dre not annual sub- 
scribers to the Marshall-street library, by purchasing 
the pamphlet, must, in. some measure, be considered as 
giving their mite in the good cause.—Sed Adv. 


Advertigements. ? 











This - is published, price 1s. 

N ACCOUNT of the LIVERPOOL MECHANICS 

and APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY: being a succinct View 
of the Rise, Progress, and Objects of the Institution; its 
Constitution and Laws; with the Mode of Keeping the Ac- 
counts, so as to combine aceuracy with sommetc®, {intended 
to illustrate the advantages of similar Institutions, and as a 
Guide to their Establishment in other parts of the. Kingdom. 

= To pour.the fresh instruction o’er the w.ind, 

“ To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix ; 
“ The generaus purpose in the glowing breast.” 
Published by permission of the Committee, and sold for. 
the benefit of the Institution, at all the Newspaper Offices, 
and at all the Booksellers’ Shops. 


This day was published, in 12mé, with plates, by George 
Cruickshank, prs 6s. ds, 
ETER SCHLEMIHL: from the German of LAB 
MOTTE FOUQUE. 
“* There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
‘“* Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”—Shakspeare. 
Printed for G.and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, London 


This day is published, in 2 vols. price 16s. 
HE OUTCASTS: a Romance, Translated from the 
German of the Baroness de la Motte Fouque; with histo. 
rica] Notes and Illustrations; by GEORGE SOANE, 

In “ Tux Ovtcasts,” says the Translator’s Preface, “‘ are 
some striking scenes, and some happy sketehes of character, 
that set this little Tale far above the generality of German 
Romances: and upon the whole, it is a singular appearance 
of Northern Literature.” ) 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, London. 


This day is published, price £1 Is. 
HE LAWS, DUTIES, DRAWBACKS, & BOUN- 
TIES of the CUSTOMS and EXCISE, for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; containing 3 mass of 
information never before published, amongst which will be 
found the Regulations of Trade with the East Indies, New 
South Wales, and his esty’s. Possessions in America and 
the West Indies; as also those respecting Ireland, Guernsey, 
ersey,-Alderney, and Sark, and the.Isle of Man.. The whole 
brought up to the 10th of October, 1823. 
By ROBERT ELLIS, Long Roum, Custom-house, London. 
L Printed for G. and W. B, Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, Lon- 
on. 


This day was published, in crown 8vo, price 7s, Gd. boards, 
Ok VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 

Seenery. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, Author of 
“Julian,” a Tra: 


** Miss Mitrorfectegant little volume is justin unison with 
the time; itis a galle 


of pictures, landscapes, fresh, glow- 
ing, and entirely English A portraits, likenesses, we doubt 
not, all simply but swee 


ly coloured’; in short, a book to 
make. us forget the hurry, e, the neise around, in 
the leaves, tall old trees, and rich meadows, of her delightful 
Village.—Literary Gazette, May 8. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
This day is published, price &. Second Edition of N 

3. da pu ice ion of No. I. of 
NHE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, 
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TALES AND SKETCHES, BY CHRISTOPHER KEELIVINE. 
[Continned from our last.) 


—->— 
MARY OGILVIE. 


The first step in a regular Scotch marriage is the book- 
ing. The parties, with a few of their favourite young 
friends, meet usually in some public-house, and-send for 
the session clerk (the person who keeps the parish register) 
who inserts their names in his book for marriage, previous 
to the publication of the bans. This is frequently the 
most agreeable meeting occasioned by the wedding ; for 
it is like one of those short pleasures which steal upon us 
unawares, without being too. dearly bought by prepara- 
ration, and,. not haying been previowsly devoured by ex- 
travagant expectation, is less apt to turn to bitterness and 
disappointment. On this occasion there is no preparation, 





no feasting, no.ceremonious rivalry, no, restraint by the and 


presence of the clergyman or parents of the parties. It is 


&@ meeting of two. lovers and their companions of both. 


sexes, before whom they take the first step towards the 
public accomplishment of their vows by marriage; -and 
these last, are generally also young men and their sweet- 
hearts, who, may themselves he likely.soon to meet for the 
same purpose. The. dress of the young folks is ‘set in 
order” perhaps, but little changed; no finery appears— 
but, blithe faces and light hearts are there; for itis the 
season of youth, and.love, and hope; the cares of after. 
days they-little dream of, and no circumstance has yet 
eecurred to sour the cup of life. 

** The lasses feat an’ cleanly neat, 

Mair braw than when they’re fine; 

Their faces blithe, fu’ sweetly kyth; 

Mearts leal, an’ warm, an’ kin’.” 

Burns's Halloween. 
- It is truly a meeting of love and confidence; for the 
principal parties pledge themselves to each other as man 
and wife, by registering their names for. marriage in the 
parish books in presence of their. friends; and indulge 
with less reserve in the innocent playfulness of fondness 
which is s0 natural to love and lighthearted youth on their 
approaching marriage. On this occasion—so interesting 
to those who have it yet in prospect 
seem to catch the contagion of love fi 
bridegroom; the young women resigt ' : 
lese reserve to their. lovers; and joyous feelings and leal 
hearts make this happy evening be often referred back to 
in times long after, among the murky days which may 
ut 

be ** When youth and genial years are flown, 

And all the /ife of life is gone.” 

Nothing could be more simple than Mary Ogilvie’s 
dress this evening. The utmost neatness and grace in her 
apparel was obtained by merely fitting it to her form, 
without the smallest artifice—a form which swelled in: the 
delicate fulness of womanhood: her hair was confined 
with a simple snood in the Scotch fashion, and tied fan- 
cifully over her head; and her eyes sparkled with a mo- 
dest yet seductive expression, which sent a kind of death 
to my heart.. In truth, I dared not look at her; and, 
when I observed that every other man present had his 
mate, and that I was. an isolated being, who might -sit 
there as a spectator of the happiness of. others, and- wrap’ 
myself, if I pleased, in the consciousness of my gentility, 
and see. Mary Ogilvie in the arms.of another; I groaned: 
inwardly with the pain of struggling with my feelings. ” I 
thought it injudicious, if not cruel, in Marv to ask me to 
her booking; but I reflected that the day was appointed 
before my arrival at home, and that she had requested me 
to meet her before the others, 1 verily believe to give me 
an opportunity to prevent her marriage in my own favour 
if I had chosen. { felt that it was J was to blame; for 
she evidently felt embarrassed as well as myself, and the 
ardent fondness ef her intended husband she treated with 
eomplaisance and kindness, but by no means seemed to 





return it with that heartiness.and feeling bespeaking what 
should have been felt to the husband of her choice by | 
such a girl as Mary. 
The clerk soon sttended with bis book, after which 
some refreshment wag handed round; and the laugh and 
joke, not always the most refined, but not less natural and 
joyous, circulated freely. Their namés were about to be 
entered, when some one, in a humorous way, objected to 
the business where we then were; asked who 
ever heard of a booking taking place in-a private house.? 
and proposed that we should proceed in a body to Mrs. 
M‘Clintoch’s ,change-house in the Clachan, and attend 
to the business in an orderly way, as our fathers had 
done before us ; that it might not be said that. Craiglands 
and his bonnie bride® were married unlike other folks... 
This proposition was.agreed to with great pleasure: by 
the whole present ; and they prepared to go to the Cla- 
chan, about a mile distant, to finish the booking. The 
company, which consisted of eight couple, besides myself 
the session clerk, rose and proceeded. The night 
was fine, but chill. - Most of the girls wore large cloaks; 
and, as they and the young men walked in pairs in the 
dark, they drew close together, excused by the cold; and 
soon the girls threw one side of their cloaks round their 
each man. put his arm round his lass’s “necks; 
and thus they walked on, whispering and laughing to 
each other in all the confidence of warm country love. 
This was probably to them the happiest portion of the 
evening. It was.very different with me: I was the only 
young man who was without a female companion, and 
was forced to.walk behind the happy couples, along with 
the old Clerk, for want of better company. Few siti.a- 
tions could at‘ this time have been more trying to my feel- 
ings. There was my own Mary Ogilvie, whom my ima- 
gination had eo often cherished when; in distant countries, 
now walking arm in arm with another, and about to be 
his for life; while I was a solitary spectator, forced to 
stifle my love, and uncertain as to my future prospects, 
and why I was making all this sacrifice. 1 took life and 
its comparative advantages and blessings: upon the word 
of others; and had not experience of my own to enable 
me to judge, whether the expectations or chances of for- 
tane which-I- imagined to be before me, were really a 
good so preferable and so certain, as ought to induce me 
to crush early love, and to forego the certain and. quiet 
bliss: of an undistinguished country iife, in the arms of 
Mary Ogilvie. In the course of this walk, all the former 
conflict was renewed in my mind. I felt humbled at my 
own irresolution, and condemned myself for heartleaqness, 
ene, demoralization, city.:show 
rular love, virtue, and peace. “And 
me I again thought, I ought to have more pride than 
marry a country git! without fortune or connexions, and 
more spirit than to think of spinning out my life perhaps 


in the country, growing corn and rearing calves:and chil - 
dren. So wayward is the heart of man, and so little do 
we know what ix good for us in the present life. 


When we at Mrs. M‘Clintoch’s, and were 
seated in her best room, and when the booking folks had 
gotten a taste of “the Clachan yill,” the happiness, fun, 
and hilarity that was enjoyed, diverted my thoughts; and 
I could ‘not help joining in the loud laugh, and comparing 
with a sigh the unaffected and hearty enjoyment of these 
country people, with the stately. nothingnese-the insi- 
pidity, formality, and heartlessness—the envy, emulations, 
and humiliating chagrins,—which so much mix with. and 
embitter the glittering enjoyments.of ** good society.” 

Mary Ogilvie, however, was evidently rather striving to. 
be happy than feeling sos and she seemed to return hers 
lover's Jooks of extreme fondness, rather with a.sentiment. 
of gratitude for his preference, than as feeling what he 
evidently felt. She made. a few distant inquiries of me, 
about the things. I had seen in my travels, and endeas 


voured: to converse with ease; but. she was. generally si- 
Ient and abstracted; ‘and, when she turned her blue-eyes 
upon ne, they sent a feeling home to my heart which was 
almost intolerable. 

The names having been entered in the parish book, the 
healths of the intended husband and wife having been 
duly toasted, and the atrangements for the wedding agreed 
upon, I rose and left the party, in a state of mind in 
which there was little of self-esteem or gratulation, and 
not little.of present suffering and future uncertainty. The 

wedding was not to take place for three weeks after, that 
the bang: might be published three successive Sundays in 
the Kitk's’.in.the interim I gladly laid hold of an occasion 
to, goto. Batipburgh, todivert my mind, and confirm me in 
the resolation-of forgetting Mary Ogilvie.—I returned in 
time to hear her marriage proclaimed for the last time, 
and it was appointed to: aad place on the following Tues- 
day. — 

On the Monday night following, being the night pre- 
vious to the wedding, the same partics who had been at 
the booking met to attend to the washing of the feet, and 
to throw the stocking, according to antiquated fcustom. 
No invitation was sent to me; but I determined to go, 
from the same kind: of self-tormenting impulse which in- 
duces usto place ourselves in the way of many things in 
the course of life, calculated only to give us pain, or make 
us melancholy. 

When I arrived in Mary Ogilvie’s house in the even- 
ing, I perceived a degree. of distance, or rather a pride 
and dignity, in her manner of addressing me, that I felt 
as conveying a reproach to myself, and a natural expres. 
sion on her part of what she felt at my avoiding her com-. 
pany.in private, and my apparent apathy at her marriage 
with another. This was a love meeting like the former; 
but, for some cause or other, there seemed to be more 
seriousness and sentiment in the minds of those assem. 
bled, than on the former occasion. The sincerity, the 
seriousness, and feeling of the uncontaminated Scotch 
character seemed now to shine out, through occasional 
and characteristic coarseness of manner; and checked the 
buoyancy of their spirits with solemn and somewhat reli- 
gious reflections. There was a sort of grave and reflective 
cheerfulness on the countenances of the bride and bride- 
groom, which was partaken of by the rest of the com- 
pany; who, in the language of the ptophet and king, 
seemed in a proper mood to ‘join trembling with their 
mirth.”—This. night appeared to be felt by the guests as 
the one previous to that when two of their friends were° 
to be separated from the others who were unmarried, and 
were left behind to the uncertain hopes and chances of 
youth, and were to be united for life—were. entering into 
the bonds and cares of marriage, for better or for worse, ; 
and:for-all the sweets and bitters. which were to mingle in 
the cup, and make up the draught of mature'life. 

These feelings were much heightened by the presence. 
and occasional remarks of Mary ’s father, who looked with 
the anxious eye of experience upon the commencement, 
to one so near to him, of a lasting undertaking. He placed 
himself in an old-fashioned great chair, on one side of! 
the eapacious chimney, and opposite to his daughter and 
the bridegroom ; while the rest of the company formed a 
circle round the large oaken table. There was’ a solem- 
nity, and:even something like majesty, in the face of the 
old carle—a reverend-looking bald-headed man, with the 
rugged weather-worn features of a Scotch farmer, but. 
eonveying a strong expression of sense and benevolence. 
The conversation was;blithe, but. not gay ; and there 


partners’ faces, and whispered ; and they all looked to 
the old man, and seetned, to expect some expression of 
his feelings on the occasion. of the marriage of his daugh- 
ter. Little; was said until Rob Gib, a sly-laughing Joon, 
made: some: ludicrous: mo upon marriage, and 











- accompaniéé it with a load burst of laughter. The ma- 
gneued, While all eyes were involuntarily. , 
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were long pauses, in which the young men looked in thei ‘ 
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turned to watch the countenance’ of the old man. At 
length said he, feelingly, **.F auz:pleased::to: see young 
folks merry when they meet; for:youthois the season of 
joy and gladness, and disappointment. and sorrow will 
soon enough arrive: but, Sits, marriage is a:serious Co- 
venant, and not to be treated:as. a)joke, mairthan ony 
ither important step in life, where the consequences ex- 
tend through mony years. ‘Noo, happiness and love are 
in. your thoughts through the day, and: in your dreame 
through the night: but,: life is no ‘a’ pleasyre—mony 
heartless days and tedious’ nights may be to come; for, 
frae marriage to the grave, there may mony. things occur 
atweén twa frail mortals that may.be'sair to thole. But I 
dinna wish to dishearten. you, bairns. «I’m wheel. pleased 
wi’ your marriage. And; Mary, my bonnie daughter, 
thou’s gaun to be accountable to anither—an’ frae under 
my care. Be kind an’ obedient to thy gudeman, as thy 
dear mothér was to me—and, as she is gone, dinna let thy 
duty to thy new connection allow thee to forget or neglect 
thy auld widowed father—for auld folk are weak, an’ a 
baixn’s neglect is a sore trial to an auld parent—an’ thou’s 
a’ I ha’e to comfort me in my auld:day<-an’ thou an’ 
thine isa’ that ties me to this.earth!"* -« « ; 

Mary, whom I bad observed:struggling with her feel- 
ings, now burst into tears at thissolemm appeal of her 
father. ‘*Gi'e me thy han’, Mary; ‘my dear,” said: he, 
*¢ an’ dinua greet—thou’s a’ my hope; an’ I: know thou’ll 
be a gude bairn to me as lang as I’m spared. in this sinfu’ 
worl’. An’ noo, Sirs,” he continued; *sexcase the weak- 
ness an’ affection o’ an auld: man-an’ remember my 
words, an’ dinna expect owre muckle frae’ the worl’s—for 
it’s fu’ o’ deceit; but seek God: to: guide you, an" think 
soberly.” He found himself affected, an’ rose to go'away. 
No one could speak. ‘Gude night, Sirs,’”? said he, 
“make yourseHls happy; an’ I hope we'll: meet the morn 
in peace an’ wi’ a blessing.” ; 

i (To be continued. ) 

>>~><e 
OURIKA. 
BY THE DUCHESS DE DURAS. 


(From the Literary Gazette.) 


(Continued from our last.) 
— 

“ Madame de B. was fond of exercise. We used to 
walk in the forest of St. Germain every morning ; she 
leaning on the Abbé, and [ following with Charles at a 
distance. It was then he would unburden his mind to 
me, and tell me his thoughts, his projects, his future hopes,: 
and above all, his opinion upon men and passing events., 
He had not a secret feeling hidden from me,, and. was;un- 
conscious of disclosing one. The -habit of relying upon 
my friendship had made it lilce-his own lifeto him. He 
enjoyed it without knowing that he did. He demanded’ 
neither attention nor expression of interest from mes he’ 
knew, that in speaking to me‘of his own concetns, it was 
as though he spoke to me of mine, and that'l’ felt more 
deeply for hiai than he did for himself. Friendship like this 
wa3a charm that equalled the sensation of happiness it-. 
self ? i 

‘© never thought of telling Charles what had. se long, 
oppressed me. I listened to him; and, by I know. not, 
what magical effect, his conversation banished from. my. 
mind the recollection of my sorrows, Had he questioned 
me, I should have confessed them all;*but he did not 
imagine that I had any secret. Every was accus.. 
tomed tu my iveak. state of health; and Madame de B. 
had strived so much to make me bape: » that she hada 
right to think me so. So I ought to have been: I felvit, 
and often accused myself of ingratitude and folly. I 
doubt whether { should have ever dared td own how mise- 
rable the irreparable misfortune of my colour ‘matte’ me. 
There is a sort of degradation in not being able to submit 
to necessity ; and when hopeless = masters the soul, it 
bears the ‘chatacter of despair. There was a rigidly in 
Charles's notions which likewise increased. my tiniidity. 
Oné evening “our conversation turned upon’ pity, and it 
was asked-whether misfortune’ inspires thos’: compassion’ 
from its cause, or from its effects. . Charlesdecided for the, 
former: this was declaring that. all grief should, 
quated by some: dhe 5 motive: But w 


p who can. the 
motives Of atiuther? All Hearts liave hol the same Want’$ | 


.| Charles. Mdlle. de Thémines' had suddenly “become a 


and does not real misfortune consist in’ the heart’s being 
deprived of its desires?.. It -was. seldom, however, that 


to me the 


he had met with. Opce he describing 
will obtain her 


manner he intended to live with her: ‘I 


our conversations thus led me to reflect upen my, own case, | confidence,’ said he, ‘ and give her mine: all my thoughts 
which I so earnestly sought to forget. 1 would Have no | shall be open to her—every secret impulse of my heart 
; : will I tell her; in short, I wish there to be the same mu- 


looking. glasses in my room ‘I’ constantly wore gloves and 
dresses. that co my throat and arms ;°E tad a large 
hat and veil to walk out in, which I continued to 
wear in doors; in short, I would fain. have deceived: my- 
self, and like a child, shut my own eyes and thought that 
no one saw me.” ; ay at : 
** Towards the end of the year 11795, the reign of terror 
being at.an end, friends began to seek each other out, and 
the scattered remains. of; de B.’s society rallied 
round her. With chagrin, I, beheld the circle of. her 
friends increase ; for the, station I held in the world was 
80 equivocal, that the more society returned to its natural 
order, the more I felt myself exchided ‘from it. Every 
time that strangers came ‘to’ visit us, “I ‘underwent : 
misery. The expression of surprise mingled with disdain 
that I observed upon their. countenances when they: first 
beheld me, put me to confasion.. I was syre, to. become 
the subject, an aparte in the window-seat, or of a whisper 
in acorner, that it might be ‘explained how a négress came 
to be admitted as an inmate ii Madante We 'B-’s ‘society: 
I used to suffer martyrdont dttring: these ‘explanations.’ I 
longed to be transported k to. my tbatbarous country 
and its savage inhabitants, whom, J. should, fear. less thai 
this cruel world, that made me’res naa for its own 
evils. The'recollection of ‘a distaitifal 160k would rémiain 
upon me for whole days, appeatté:nie in my ‘dreaitié, Hit 
before me under the likenesses of:my ewe ‘imate. ‘Alas! 
such were the chimeras that I suffered to disturb mes 
Thou, my God! hadst not yet tough Ane to dispel. these 
re gh I-knew not that repose Wai to “be found in 
ee Se YOY oui 


**I then sought:for shelter in thecheart of Charles: °l 
was proud of his virtues, and stili prouderof his friends 
ship. I admired him as the most perfect..heing thatl 
knew upon earth. _ I once thought that Tie for, .bim the 
most tender love of a sister; but now, worn by grief, it 
seemed as if I had grown ‘old; and my tendlérhees Wwas"Be. 
—_ that of a — — @ mother only cota feel 
the same passionate desire for his success, andy anxiety for 
his welfare through life. . J. would willingly have given up 
my existence to save him from.a moment’s pain. I saw 
the impression he made upon thers long before he did. 
He was happy enough neither to'think or care about it. 
This was natural, for he hati nothing to fear—nothing to 
give him that habitual uneasiness I felt about the opinion: 
of others. Hisifate was all harmony ; mine was all discord. 

**QOne morning an old friend called upon Madame de 
B. confidently entrusted with a proposal of marriage for 


rich heiress in the most: distressing manner. Excepting+ 
her ¢ aunt, her whole family. had perished on the scaf- 
fold in.one day. This lady (having reached her eighteenth 
year) as sole guardian of her niece, was exceedingly 


leave*her without a single p Anais de 'Thémines, 
besides possessing the advantages of birth, wealth, and 
education, was beautiful as an. angel. It was i ble 
that Madame de B. should hesitate ;. she spoke to her son, 
‘who (though he at first showed some reluctance at mar- 
ryitig @ early) expressed a desire to sce Malle. de The- 
mines. © THe’ interview took place, “and ‘hid reluctance’ 








} myself’ for preferring my own 
Moe done, wobetore: ‘The days teat he re 

+ | werechiolidays for me: ‘Then he would tell mie how he had. 
passed’ his‘ tinie, what progress fie had’ madé in the af. 


vanished...-Anais. was formed to please iit.“ She ap- 
pedred sowunconscious of her charms, and: pues mo- 
desty so: unassuming and quiet, thasshé-conld not fail 
endearing herself to him. He was allowed.# visit at her 
autit’s, ‘and sion became passicciattly in love with her. ~ I 
knew the ‘prdgress of his ‘feelings, and longed to behold 
this lovely creature; to whont his happiness was-soon to be 
entrusted... She came one morning to St. Germains. 
Charles had spoken of me to her, and I had no contemp- 
tubus‘scrutiny to undergo. She speared to me an angel 
of: ess. * I assured her that Charles would make her 
happy, aid that his -deseretion was so much. above ‘his 
Tepitestite she.need have no apprehensions on account of 
is youth. - She questioned me much about him, for she 
knew that we had been friends from infancy ; and I was so 
delighted-at having‘an opportunity of extolling his many 
vittues, that f could have talked for ever. 
. **Some weeks passed before the marriage took place, 
for the settlement of business, aisd Charles spent most part 
of that time at Madame de Tliémines’, sumecimes re. 
maining two or three days ata timein. Paris. Hi sven 
pained me: I felt vexed at losing him, and vexed with 
piness to his, “J ‘had 


never dohe--so ys that he returned- home 








fections of his mistress; and rejoice with meat the success 


tual trust and confidence between us, as between you and 
I, Ourika.” The sanie confidence! How this pained 
me. I recollected that he knew not the only secret I ever 
had, and determined never to let him know it. 

‘* By degrees, his absences became Jonger and more fre- 

uent, until at last he used merely to come to St. Germains 
or afew minutes at a time (generally on ho » to 
save time on the road) and a returning to Paris the 
same afternoon ; so that we completely lost his company of 
an evening. Madame de B. to joke him for having de- 
serted us; would I could have done so too! One morn- 
ing as we wete walking in the forest, LB essen him 
coming full gallop at a distance. He hatl been absent 
neatly the whole week: as he approached us, he juny 
from his horse, and began walking with as. After a few 
minutes’ general conversation, we remiaiti » and 
began conversing as in former times. I remarkéd it. “In 
former times!’ cried he, * had I ever any thitig to say in 
former times? I have only began to exist since I have 
known my Anais! Ah, Ourika, I never can expreés to 
you what I feel for her. Sometimes it seems to me as if 
my whole soul were passing into hers. When she looks 
at me, I ean no longer breathe. If she blushes, I lo: 

to throw myself in adoration at her feet; and when 
think that I am to become the protector of this angel, and 
that she trusts her happiness, her life, her fate to me! ah, 
how proud am I of my own. I shall replace the parents 
she has‘lost, but ‘I shall likewise be her husbaitd—hér 
lover! . Her first affections will be mine: Out hearts will, 
flow into each other, and our lives mingle into one; nor, 
during their whole current, shall she have to say that I 
have given her an hour’s pain. 

‘** How rapturous are my feelings, Ourika, when I 
reflect that she will be the mother of my children, and 
that they will owe their life to my-Anais! Ah, they will 
be beautifal and assheis! Tell me, merciful Hea- 
ven! what have [ done to deserve such happiness.’ 

‘*Oh! what a different question was I then addréssing 
there. I had listened to his passionate discourse with the 
most unaccountable sensations. Thou kiowest, O Lord! 
that I envied not his happinéss; buat why gavest thu life 
‘to poor Ourika? Why did she not perish of board the 
slave ship she was snatched from, or on'the bosom of her 
mother? - A little African sand would have dovered her 
infant body, and light would have been the burthen. 
Why was Ourika condemned to live? To live alone! 
Ever and for ever alone! Never to be loved! Oh! my 
God, do not permit it! Take thy poor Ourika from 
hence! No creature wants her—must she linger desolate 
through life ! 

** This heart-rendering thought seized me with moré 
violerice than it ever had. I felt my knees sinking under 


afxiouis ty’ nave her married, lest her own death should |.e—ty eyes closed, and I thought that I was dying.’ 


At these words the poor nun’s agitation increased. Her. 
voice faltered, and a few tears ran down her withered 
cheeks. I besought her to suspend her natration, but she 
refused. ** Do not heed me,” said she, ** grief has no hold 
over my heart now: it has been rooted outof it: God hes 
taken pity on me, and has saved me from the abyss I had 
fallen into, for want of knowing and of loving him 
Remember that I am happy now; but alas! how misera- 


| ble ¥-was then. Until the moment 1 have just been speak 


ing of, I had borne with my grief 3 it had undermined my 
health, but I still preserved a kind of power over my: 
feason. Like a worm in fruit, it eat through my very 
heart, while all seemed full of life without. I liked cor. 
versation ; discussion animated me; [ had even the gaiety 
of repartee. In short, until then, my strength had sur~ 
passed my sorrow, but I felt that my sorrow would now 
surpass my strength. 

** Charles carried me home in his arms. Succour was 
promptly administered to me, and Freturned to niy senses. 
I found Madanie de B. by my bed-side, and Charles hold- 
ing one of-my hands. They had both atterided me, and 
the sight of their anxious sorrowful cotiritenances pene 
trated my very soul. I felt life flow again. My tears 
began to rise; Madame de B. gently wiped them away. 
She said nota word—did not ask a question, while Charles. 
overwhelmed me with a thousand. I know not what I 
answered. I attribtited my indisposition to the heat and 
fatigue. He believed it, and all my bitter feelings re. 
turned on perceiving that he did. I immediately ceased 
heen How easy is it, theight I, to deceive those 
whose interest lies not with you. ¥ withdrew my hand, 
whith ‘he was liolding, and strove to asétinie 2 tranquil 


aire 5 
( To be continued.) 
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Biographical Notice. 


HISTORY OF ITURBIDE,. THE MEXICAN 
EMPEROR. 





: ee 
oats ome _ throne of Benton Pe ee 
by mili 3 his i overa' 

One of atom acts of this adventurer, as President of the 
Mexiean Regency, in September, 1821, was to issue a 
clamation, convoking the National Cortes for the 24th of 


Feb tg, That assembly was to be co 
of. 162 Deputies, e by the districts into which the 
Mexican empire was divided. But the Congress and the 


Regency soon di . The former was principally com- 
apy individ: who wished to make Mexico a repub- 
ic; but Iturbide, when he placed himself at the head of 
i inst Spain, had no such views. The 
movement which led to the revolt against the mother coun- 
Meaice 10 Be independent of Spain, they had tll prof 
exico to be i t of Spain, they 

to preserve the monarchical form of government, and had 
reserved the sovereignty for a Prince of the Royal Family 
of Spain, under the title of Em Iturbide, however, 
foresaw early that there was little probability of this ar- 
rangement being e“ected, and he had taken measures to 
secure the Imperial power to himself, in case of its being 
declined by the Spanish Prince. With this view he sought, 
by every possible means, to ingratiate himself with the 
people, and particularly with the army. Several of the 
regiments were icularly devoted to him, openly pro- 
fegsed their anxiety to see him in the possession of the 
crown, and saluted him with cries. of ‘* Long live the 
King.” In order to check the influence of the army, some 
of the Deputies in Congress that measures should 
be taken for raising and arming a national militia, con- 
sisting of 30,000 men. Iturbide at once perceived the 
object of this proposition: he went himself to the Hall of 
Session cone japan he oo pm the Deputies a a 
fo motion of conspiring against the public peace, 
2nd demanded that they should be put under arrest. The 
Deputies retorted, by charging him with projects incon- 
sistent with the liberty of the people, and a violent alter- 
cation a ang ae " 

views feelings between two parties. 
place in April, 1822. Soon after the intelligen 
received the formal refusal of the Spanish Cortes 
to. ratify the ony of Cordova, or acknowledge the 
independence of Mexico. Iturbide now found it neces- 
sary to proclaim his views; a general review of the 
troops of the garrison took place on the 18th of May; 
on. the evening of the same day the soldiers issued 
from their barracks, and raised the cry of ‘‘ Long live 
the Emperor Iturbide,” in which they were joined by 
numbers of the lowest orders of the populace. On 
same night, after issuing a proclamation, in which he 
called upon the people to preserve their obedience to the 
constituted authorities, and leave to the unbiassed decision 
of the Con the adoption of such measures as the public 
safety might demand, Iturbide ordered the barriers of the 
city to be closed, and summoned the Co to meet by 
day-break on the following morning. Eighty-two mem- 
bers only answered his summons. ‘The .usurper himself 
was present at the Assembly, and the hall and the galle- 
ries were-filled by his partisans, who were loud in their 
vociferations of attachment to him, and menaced every 
kind of violence against the Deputies who might oppose 
his pretensions. It was under such circumsttnces as these 
that the Assembly opened their deliberation, whether they 
should proclaim Iturbide instantly emperor, or wait until 
they ascertained the feelings of their constituents. Seve- 
ral of the Deputies di they had been invested with no 
powers for the election of an emperor. The gallaries re- 
plied to their objections by imprecations against the hesi- 
tating Deputies, of ‘‘ Let him die, the traitor!’ adding, that 
** before half an hour Iturbide should be crewned.’’ The 
tumult at length was terminated by the forced submission 
of the tess, and a majority of 67 to 15 voted a decla- 
ration, conferring the Sovereign power on Iturbide. The 
usurper then swore to observe the Constitution which the 
Congress should establish, and promised not to exact any 
tax or duty without a decree of that Co 3 above all, 
he bound himself to respect the political liberty of the na- 
tion, andof each individual belonging to it, concluding by 
stating that if he acted ina manner contrary to- what he 
had sworn, obedience would cease to be a duty, and. his 
azts be of no effect. Iturbide was thus tumultuously pro- 
posed, elected, and the oath administered to him, in a 
single sitting. The assembly then broke up. On the same 
day the Regency resignéd its functions into the hands of 


the insurrection 


ice was 


the new Sovereign, who immediately published a procla- 


shewed the extreme oppecition 4 
too 








difficulties which were oppressing the march of the public 
prosperity, and which demanded the force of a strong and 
—_ pacer ated «Sie cad aggedicmerey ee 
lection, man Deputies, amongst w: 
were all from the provinces of Yucatan, left the capital 
and returned to their homes, declaring they had no power 


Deputies as remained showed their openion with few 
exceptions, to the new.authority, and Iturbide having at- 
tempted in vain to extinguish this opposition, by. the im- 
prisonment ‘of several ‘members, at length suppressed the 
Congress ali » and substituted a Junta named. by 
himeelf. His went short but tyrannical career, down 
to his involuntary abdication, is well known and fresh in 
memory. He was treated by the Mexicans with peculiar 
lenity; a splendid provision of $5,000 dollars annually, 
since most regularly remitted, was allotted to him, and he 
chose Italy as the residence of himself and family. 


Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 








S1r,—A great deal having been lately said about French 
literature and criticism, some of your readers will perhaps 
not be sorry to learn how the superficial Voltaire used to 
express himself on such occasions. 

You are probably aware of his having been among the 
earliest and most zealous admirers of Newton, and of his 
having neglected no opportunity to enforce upon his rea- 
ders the infinite superiority of the English philosopher 
over his antagonists. 

Speaking of history, Voltaire says that the last volumes 
of Rollin were written with too great haste; but that his 
compilation was, nevertheless, one of the best; and that 
it would be still better if the author had been a little more 
of a philosopher. Rapin’s history of England he declares 
to be the most complete and impartial which was.ever 
written of this country, until the appearance of the cele- 
brated Hume, who knew to write history as it ought to be 
written. 

Corneille (says he) was the father of the French theatre, 
and ought to be_respected as such ; although there are 
more than twenty of his pieces which contain scarcely a 
few good passages, and are, for all the rest, what we have 
worst in the language, whether we look at the style, the 
plet, the misplaced and insiped love.affairs, or the super- 


the| abundance of puzzling reasonings; but a great man 


ought to be judged by his master-pieces, and not by his 
Sailings. Voltaire’s veneration for Corneille was not con- 
fined to mere words; he published a new edition of the 
veteran’s works, with comments of his own, and, through 
his influence, the publication became a very lucrative one, 
but he abandoned the whole of the profit to Corneille’s 
destitute grand-daughter. 

I know it has been said, that vanity had been the true 
motive of this transaction, and that it had also instigated 
Voltaire to encourage und support promising men of 
letters and artists; even his interference in the affairs of 
Calas, Sirven, La Barre, apd Montcailli has been as- 
cribed to vanity; but no matter. Let but other people of 
substance and weight.exert their faculties in the protec- 
tion af the innocent and the oppressed, and we will not 
quarrél with them for their motives; they may settle 
those with their own consciences, and they will (at all 
events) not leave the world worse than they found it. 


Yours, &c. STUDIOSUS. 
Liverpool, June 8, 1824. 
EEE 
GIL BLAS. 


—_ 
Extract of a letter from a friend at Blackburn :—‘* Mr. 
G. has just lent me a Spanish grammar, in the introduc- 
tory chapter of which some notice is taken of the supposed 
theft of the story of Gil Blas from the Spanish. J will 
copy for you the passage alluding to this subject. After 
speaking of the decay of literature in Spain, in consequence 





mation, justifying his psurpation by a reference to the | 


of the degraded state to which the nation was reduced by 





its governors, through ‘a ‘succession of reigns, the authot 
says=-" L’Europe, confondant dans un mépris commun, 
son gouvernement (that of Spain) ses institutions, ses ha- 
bitans, ‘et sa langue, se les réprésente comme plongés dans 
la plus profonde barbarie. Ce préjugé injuste, dont le 
vulaise esp cinenn induc wit 4a, on" e, a des écri- 
vains ignorans ou de meuvaise foi, qui se sont plus (pleased) 
a décréditer la littérature. Espagnole, qui, certes, avait 
d’amples droits a leur indulgence, jé dirai méme a leur 
gratitude. Le grand Corneille y trouva des modeéles, et, 
nouveau Prométhée, il déroba quelques étincelles du feu 
de leur génie; LE ROMANCIER, LE SAGE, Y TROUVA 
G11 Bxas; le tendre Florian, sa Galatée et ses Nouvelles: 
Combien d’autres perisézeut dans cette ruiné! et, sire de 
n’étre pas découverts, que de-sots plagiares se virent dans 
la république des lettres, courronnés de lauriers qu’ils 
ne furent jamais en état de moissonner !” 

‘* This passage I have copied from M. Josse’s Gram- 
maire Espagnole raissonnée, second edition, published in 
London in 1804, de ’ Imprimerie de Nardiniet Co. No. 
15, Poland-street.—I believe this is considered a very 


good grammar.” 





Military Concert.—Don:Celestino Bruguera, the South 
American gentlemen whom we have before had occasion 
to notice, as a teacher of the Spanish language, and the 
guitar, has found it necessary, in consequence of enlarged 
preparations for his intended concert, to postpone it till 
the 22d instant. We anticipate an entertainment of a 


.choice description ; and from the number of respectable 


individuals who have befriended this ‘* Stranger in a 
foreign land,” it will, no doubt, be numerously and gen- 
teely attended. ‘ 


The Hirestde. 
_ NEW SUBLIMITIES. 
169. The difference between the theatre and the game 


bling-house consists in a preposition, what is it ? 
170. Why is poor Langan, the boxer, like-a miser ? 


— 











Ce Correspondents. : 


The excellent moral story of the Spirited Wife, with which 
our respected correspondent, L’dfan, has furnished us, is 
reserved for our next. , 








Tue Musica. Rovunp of our young friend S. EF. R. . is pres 
pared in the type, and shall appear next week. In the in: 
terim we wish to hint to the composer that we are afraid it 
will puzzle all, except proficiénts to play it, unless some 
further directions are supplied. It is a very clever aud 
original speci ; and bespeaks a talent, which we trust 
will be most sedulously cultivated. 








Tue BacHELon.—We have once more to beg for another week's __ 


delay from the author of a story, the immediate insertion 
of which was intended and promised. The fact is, that 
we were previously pledged to give a place to Mary Ogilvie, 
which has already exceeded the space we anticipated. 
Next week will bring it to a close, and we shall at least 
give a portion of the Bachelor, if its length obliges us to 
divide it. 


Derricx’s LETrers.—~'n reply to Querist, we have to observe, 
that our intention is to confine ourselves to that portion of 
the remainder of this work which relates to Killarney and 
its romantic lake. The second volume rather falls off in 
interest. 


Wonvers OF THE Peak.—We shall next week address a few 
lines to the friend who favoured us with a copy of this sin- 


gular work. 


Tue Svicipe’s Grave has been received,and shall be perused, 
forthwith. 














Ovri«ka will be concluded next week. 





—_—_— 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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